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Every  day  we  ren.d  and  he-'x  ov^^-r  the  radio  such  tsrns  as 
"total  defense",  "total  molDilization" ,  "total  v;rr."    Prol:s^ly  few 
people  fully  realize  whpt  they  mean  or  could  mean  to  this  country. 
Such  terms  are  strange  to  our  thinking  ?nd  to  the  preccdontr;  with 
which  .we  h-ve  h^en  occnston.ed  in  making  cor.:prrisons.     -ill  t'laf  we 
cm  be  reasonably  sure  of  is  that  v/orld  ovents  are  taking  place  with 
bewildering  speed,  and  that  new  v/crld  rales  ar^  in  the  aaking,  regard- 
less of  who  wins  this  ,w?r.    V/e  cnn  be  re^isoncably  sTiro  that  ad,iustmcnts 
of  tremendous  importP.nce  to  all'  of  us  v-'iir  h.'^ve  to  be  made  for  we  have 
hot  yet  recovered  from  ^he  disaster  of 'the  last  war,  rnd  no  one  can 
foretell  th^  results  of  this  catastrophe,  .    Most  cortrinly  agriculture 
will  b.e  profoundly  affected;  and  the  problems -of  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts will  need  more  attention  to  meet  changing  conditions, 
t  ■ 

I  can  re.T.ember  when  I  first  beccame  inter-^stcd  in  marketing 
_work  in  the  United  States  Department  of  -'Agriculture  that'  Mr,  David 
Houston,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  iigricixlture ,  made  the -statrtment 
"production  is  only- half  of  agriculture;  mark'^ting  is  the  other  half," 
The- United  Stfiteg' Department  of  Agriculttire  was  then  —  only  2^  years 
a.go  —  Just  beginning  in  a  spccia.lized  way  to  concern  itself  with  mar- 
keting problems.     Some  of  the  States  already  had  started  a  few  market- 
ing a.ctivities  in  a  smrll  \-;^y. 

Most  of  us  con  remember  v/hen  such  &over:uaent  activities  as 
.developing  and  promoting  the  use  of  uniform  standards,  mark'~t  news, 
and  even  crop  rv'^ports  v/ere  regerdod  by  many  as  unworrpnted  oncroach- 
aents  upon  private  business  and  a  v/aste  of  p\iblic  funds.    Tjiose  acti- 
vities, together  with  much  of  our  reg^alatory  work  in  m.arketing  today, 
received  their  first  impetus  from  the  last  v;ar.     Having  dembnstrated 
their  usefulness  in  war  time,  it  v;as  recognized  they  could  be  eaually 
useful  in  peace  tine.    Now  it  is  generfi'lly -accepted  that  activities  or 
"services"  of  this  kind  can  be  most  effectively  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment.   Ve  have  made  considerable  progress  in  developing  thera;  but  they 
have  not  yet  beer,  developed  to  their  maximu-m  usefulness. 

This  Association,  for  o.bout  a  year  and  a  ha,lf,  has  been  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  pointing  to  the  need  for  more  marketing 
services.    Differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  as  to  the  method  to  be 
followed,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
objective  sought. 
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The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  one  :,f  the  nevest 
iDureaus  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     It,  and  its 
predessors,  have  worked  with  the  State  depnrtnents  of  agriculture, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  with  trade  : rgani^ations  in  developing 
service  .^nd  re.Tulatory  work  as  an  oid  to  farncrs  in  nai'kpting  their 
products.  '  ■  ■ 

We  have  learned  to  work  together.    More  and  mere  there  is  a 
cle-irer  un?. erstending  of  the  part  State  and  Federal  agencies  have  in 
the  na.tional  picture  —  and  narfceting  ir.  a  national  problnrn.     It  can- 
not "be  dealt  with  adeq_ua,tely  on  a  State  basis  alone.     It  ..lust  he  ap- 
proached from  a  State,  regional,  and  national  "basis,     -vs  Dpceni"ber  is 
traditionally  a  tine  for  taking  stock,  it  ni^;ht  bo  of  sufficient 
interest  to  ta.ke  a  few  ninutes  to  review  sor.e  of  onr  cooperative 
relationships, 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  well-rounded  pro.;"ran  of  cooperation.  That 
■is  to  "be.  expected  in  dealing    v;ith        separate  entities.     The  raa.rket- 
ing  prohlens  va.ry  in  tne  different  S'.atee.     S-.u)  S+a.tes  ha^-e  "been 
active-  in  marketing  work;  others  ccnpa.rati'vely  infictivs.    There  are 
differences  in,  a.dai?iistra.tive  procedxire,  and  '"■oca sionally  differences 
in  vievypoint  as  to  State  and  Federal  reoponsiTii]  i ty.     But  as  of 
Decei'n"ber  1  the  Agricultural'  M^rketinf-;  Service  h?id  2uS  cooperative 
agreer.ients  in  effect  —  IS5  with  State  depa.rt'.ients  of  agriculture, 
U6  with  a-gricultural  colleges,  and  the  roaainaer  with  otlior  organiza- 
tions.    It  night  he   jf  interest  to  "break  these  down  into  hroad  lines 
of  work.  . 

Let's  "begin  with  crop  estir.atingc     It  is  the  oldest  activity  in 
the  United  States  Departine^it  :'f  -i-gri culture  —  started  when  the  Depart- 
ment was  organized  in  13.62,    Except  for  the  Census,   the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  the 
chief  source  of  "ba.sic  da.ta  pertaining  to  agric\iltur^:  in  the  United 
States  today.     There  is  pro"b'''"bly  no  other  organisation  quite  li'ce  it, 
at  least  in  the  scope  and  detail  jf  its  operations,  any^'/here  in  the 
world  today.     Incidentally,  there  is  in  this  work  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  pti"blic  soirited  cooperation  to  be  foij.nd  a,n:,n-.'here.  The 
crop  and  livestock  reports  rest  upon  the  voluntary  cooiDcration  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  business  nen.     They  receive  no 
pay  for  +he  many  hours  of  tine  SToont  in  filling  out  the  schedules 
we  send  to  them  ref;;ularly.     Some  have  been  cooi?er"'ting  for  5O  years, 
many  for  25  find  3O  years. 

•  Our  first  cooperative  agreement  was  nac'e  in  this  v;ork  with 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  A^rriculture  in  1^17-  1    -^ow  35  States 
are  cooperatin^;  in  varying  degre.-'s.     In  23  of  these  Sta.tes  the  agree- 
ments ar^^  with  the  State  department  of  a.griculture ;   in  the  others, 
with  the  collec^e. 


No  lon.;er  does  any  State  undertnkc  to  issue  separate  estiriHtos 
of  crop  or  livo-ptock  production.    The  ^enoral  tenc'ency  has  "bern  to 
expand  the  work  under  these  agree-nents  so  th^''t  the.  inforr.ntion  collect- 
ed today  is  Morc  accurate  and  diversified  tha-.n  at  any  ti.r.o  in  our 
historyo'.      For  example,  we  have  had  an  agreenent  -in  North  Crr-^lina 
for.  22  y^ars.    ^i-t  first  it  provided  only  for  the  re.  ixlar  crop  r  eportinr." 
work.     Today,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  oxcellent  frru  census 
taken  anai\ally  through  the  State  assessors.    Under  ot.b.er  laws  in  that 
State,  infornation  is  collected  on  sales  of  tolDacco,  outter  and  cheese 
production,  and  reports  of  peanuts  threshed.     All  tnis  information  is 
handled  through  one  office;  reports  are  issued  jcintly,  and  the  work 
is  financed  with  Federal  ana  State  funds.    This  is  a,  fine  illustra~ 
tion  of  effective  Federal- St  ate  CDoperation.     There  are  r.-;any  others. 

Whenever  -  there  is  a  nn,tional  enerf-rency  thi  s  v/Drl:  rias  to  "be 
expandbd.    When  new  national  a,^-ri cultural  pipo.rrn.'.is  :.iust  "bo  developed, 
nore  and  nore  infor;nation  is.  needed  for  their  proper  planning  and 
effective  execution.     This  work  was  expanded  to  pro'^n.de  the  additional 
inf oruation  .needed  for  the  -oro^rrarns  developed  durin.-'  the  depression. 
Our  inforp.ation  on  ae,-riculture  is  much  nore  cor.plete  thrn  it  v/as  at 
the.  beevinnin^;  of  the  last  war,  and  we  are  in  f.'ir  "better  position  to 
undertake  whatever  expansion  ..lay  "be  needed  in  t.he  present  enerivency, 
Ma.ny  iter.is  of  important  infor.aation  still  are  missinf--,  however,  and 
need  to  "be  supplied  in  order  to  present  a  current  v/ell-rounder"  pic- 
ture of  the  a.i,ri cultural    Situation  at  frequent  intervals. 

This  is  ospocin,lly  true  with  respect  te  the  supply  filtuaticn; 
up-to-date  reports  of  stocks  on  hand  are  iaco.M^il  -te  for  r>o;ie  cor.ii.iodi- 
tics  and  entir'^ly  laokinc:;  for  others.     For  ex'Dple,  no  "f'^i.ciel  data 
are  collected  or  availa"ble  as  to  stocks  ?f  dried  lienns  or  soybeans 
or  t?:rain  sorrhuns.    Lr>ckin.j;  also  are  data  on  stocks  .f  i)rocessed  con- 
moditics  such  .  .as  crnned,  dried,  and  fro'^en  friit^^  an.'.  vegeta"bles; 
dried, eg-^s,  evaporaited  milk  in  distrihutord '   hands;  and  s■■a{^ar. 
Infor-'iation  as  to  stacks  on  hand  is  limited  for  uany  of  the  ,..:rains 
and  for  r.iost  of  the     -rlcultiiral  seeds.    No  information  ic-  av.-'ilr.ble 
rccjularly  rel'ative  to  stocks  of  ve^--;eta"ble  seeds.    Beciuse  of  the 
difficulty  of  -/"btainins-j  vejjeta"ble  seeds  from  most  of  the  ^luropean 
countries  upon  which  we  have  relied  in  the  past  for  supplies,  we 
are  now  naking  a  special  survey  of  the  vecjotal^le  seed  situ?ition  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Defense  Ac'visory  Cor.iaission. 

The  demand  for  detailed  annual  county  eKtiuates  of  .''cr-agr;, 
yield,  production,  value  of  crops,  and  nu;,ihers  of  li\-estock  contin-'iss 
to  ^Tow.    The  county  estimates  for  cotton,  which  were  preoarr?d  for 
the.  A^7;ricultural  Adjustment  Adi.iini strat ion,  ■  covering;'  the  period  1928 
to  1937  '"-nd  jju'blished  last  year,  have  created  a  strong;:;  de/nand  for 
similar  county  figures  for  other  crops  and  for  livestock.    In  only 
a  limited  nuj;i"ber  of  States  are  county  estimates  available  on  a  few  ■ 
otner  crops,  .  . 


Estima.tes  of  the  production  of  meat  and  .neat  products,  in- 
cluding poultry  for  consuraption,  are  now  r.ade  only  once  a  year, 
mainly  for  use  in  estimating  income.     Additional  irformation  is 
needed  in  order  to  place  these  estimates  on  a  sound  TDasis  and  to 
permit  the  issuance  of  more  freq.uent  reports,     Inadeoiiate  statistics 
are  available  concerning  tho  rapidly  grov;ing  production  of  "broilor 
chickens;  and  of  the  production  for  market  of  other  typtss  of  poultry 
in  large  commercial  poultry  plants-.     Outside  of  federally  inspected 
packing  plants,  "basic  statistics  on  the  sl'-uightcr  of  :.:eat  animc.ls 
and  poultry  are  incomplete,  especially  information  relative  to 
slaughter  in  nonfederally  inspected  packing  plants,  local  abattoirs, 
and  "butchc^r  shops.     Farni-slaughtor  estimates  still  lack  the  desired 
degree  of  accuracy. 

It  has  long  bern^  recognized  tliat  reports  on  highly  perish- 
able vegetable  crops  should  be  made  ava,ilablo  promptly  to  be  of 
maximum,  usefulness.     To  this  end,  a  program  was  started  last  yefr 
whereby  -acre  timely  semimonthly  truck-crop  nev;s  reports  sujunarize 
information  on  progress  of  the  crops,   stag.r^,  of  maturity,  time  of 
harvest,  and  period  of  heavy  shipments  by  riajor  producing  and 
shipping  areas,     '-^hat  part  of  the  program  relating  to  pro-.ipt  informa- 
tion on  sudden  damage  to  truck  cr  jps  from  freezes  and  storms  v/as 
tested  during  the  winter  of  1939~^Oi  ^-hcn  truck  crops  in  the  South 
were  severely  damaged  by  r^^^cord  low  tc.a-oernturc? .     Information  on 
this  damo.ge  was  immediately  wired  to  Washington  by  field  str'tisti- 
cians  and  within  2h  hours  was  flashed  to  all  parts  -■f  the  United 
States,  over  the  Service's  leased  v;ires,  was  brcafcast  by  radio, 
and  disseminated  by  the  press. 

These  and  other  ito:.'is  :^f  i.aportant  inf oi'.a'"' tion  indicate 
the  need  for  a  v/ell-rouiided  progrn.m  on  a  np.ti^^.al  basi:^.     The  lack 
of  such  information  provides  an  additional  o-orortunity  for  further 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  Stnte  agencies.     w'hcre--er  it  is 
possible  Dore  fully  to  round  out  this  program,   it  is  prpected  that 
it  will  be  developed,  as  in  th.e  past,  in  close  cooperaxion  with 
StPte  agencies. 

Market  News.       The  market  news  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  25  States.     As  you  kn-^w,  this  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  marketing    ser-^ices  developed  for  farmers. 
So  far  as  cooperation  with  the  St.-;.tos  is  concerned,  it  has  been  de- 
veloped under  the  gonernl  policy  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  would  collect  information  of  na.tional  importance  anvd  that 
the  States,  so  far  as  they  wore  able,  would  s\x- )iolemont  the  national 
program  by  assisting  in  disseminatin;,-  the  national  reports  and 
adding  to  them  information  of  local  interest.    The  chief  dark  spot 
in  the  market  news  program,  particularly  with  r.spect  to  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,   is  the  lack  of  more  adequate  ini"r:aation  as  to  the 
volume  of  these  products  moving  to  morket  by  nctortrucV-:.  Without 
this  information,  there  are  tiiaos  of  the  year  when  our  market  reports 
for  many  of  the  larger  markets  fail  to  give  an  adeq\iate  -oicture  of 
the  dally  supoly  situation  in  th'^'se  markets.     T'lis  is  an  item  of 
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great.  imp.crtance,  and  presents,  an  excellent  opportunity' fjr  further 
coopemtion  tetvecn  Federal  and  Stf>te  af,encies, 

A  more  recent  developuont  in  the  i.:arkrt  news  pro'Taa  has  Ijeen 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  oonsu..ior  hroadcasts  written  especial- 
ly for  homeriTAkers,      Our  rci^ilar  r.arViet  reporter  A'i -^gs  daily  develop- 
r.ibhts  on  the  wholesale  markets  that  will  help  the  hone.iaker  ''Ol)tain 
econor.ucal  "buys"  and  add  variety  to  her  menus.    Production,  shipment , 
and  unload  data  a.re  all  used  in  such  "broadcasts  fron  tine  to  tino, 
■but  lar.;ely  as  "background  information  in  order  to  point  to  products 
in  heavy  supply  or  to  seasonftl  products  as  they  corio  on  the  narket. 
Efforts  are  nade  tc  make  such  1)roadcosts  intrrestin,".    Here  is  an 
opening  statcinent  from  one  of  the  reports  frou  our  Sjrioinnati  repre- 
sentative: 

"Many  of  you  honenaker s  2-)ro'ba'bly  fr^w  f lowers.  And 
aaon^i  your  plants  you  probrhly  have  sor.ie  :"iornin,':-f,'lory  vines, 
B\it  . while  admiring' the  vari-colored,  trunpet-shnped  "blossoms 
of  these  annuals,  did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  one  of  our 
staple  vegotablfs-is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  cnlprc;pd 
root  of  a  vine  that  "belongs  to  the  norning-,-:lory  faraily? 
it  is  thr-  sv/eetpotato , " 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  ahout  the  sv;eetpot.^to  narkot  situation 
in  Cincinnati.    These  programs  arc  well  received  "by  consumers  ,  ■  farj.i- 
ers,  r-nd  distributors.     Stich  broadcasts  are  nov;  presentC'd  over  a 
network  of  Hew  England  States;  also  from  Cleveland^  Cincinnati,  and 
Kansas  City,    This  work  provides  another  good  opoortunity  for  us 
to  cooperate.     It  should  be  of  special  intornst  to  State  a.~encies. 
Our  marketing  .services  must  follow,  the  ;jroduct  sll  the  way' to  the 
end  of  the  chain  of  distribution.     It  is  important  t'f'it  consumers 
take  an  interest  in  c\irrent  marketing  conditions  and  understand  changes 
as  they  occur. 

Another  type  of  broadcast,  primarily,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers, 
has  been  developed  at  New  York  City,    This  program  is  brsed  on  the 
theory  that  growers  . supplyin-.;  the  New  York,  market  need  "today's  mar- 
ket news  today,"    To  furnish  such  information,  one  of  our  reporters 
bct^ins  to  compile  prices  of  locally  grown  products  at  U  a.m.  His 
report  is  broadcast  over  a  large  New  York  radio  station  at  6:30  a.m. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  growers  who  sell  to  truckers  to  know  where 
they  stand  on  current  prices.    This  program  is  very  pop\ilar  —  it 
could  well  be  duplicated  in  other  areas..     It  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
need  to  localize  market  information  —  another  opportunity  for  us 
to  work  together. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  more  than  UOO  radio  stations  are 
nov/  devoting  time  regularly  to  broadcasting  market  information.  All 
of  this  time  is  given  without  cost  to  the  Federal  and  St.ate  agencies 
conducting  market  news  v;ork.     It  is  another  indication  of  the  popular- 
ity of  this  tyi^e  of  information  among  fj^rmers,  distributors,  and 


consumers,  for  certainly  the  radio  stntions would  not  inc-ar  the 
su'bstsntial  cost  of  ^ririf^-inf:  this  iafor;a?tion  to  their  listeners 
unless  thry  were  satisfied  of  tiie  dona.id  for  it.     On  Monday, 
December  l6,  a  special  feature  will  "be  made  a  part  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  to  observe  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
sending  of  the  first  raarket  report  "by  radio.     Nov?  the  radio  carries 
market  reports  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  homes  ev^ry  d'-y. 

Sta.ndanlizat ion.     The  larger  part  of  the  ^'roduotion  of  com- 
mercialized af-;riculture  moves  in  interstate  commerce.  Uniform 
sta.ndar.ts  of  description  are  essential  to  successful  long-range 
buying  and  selling  of  farm  products.     The  development  of  marketing 
according  to  grades  which  a.dequately  describe  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  products  is  a  problem  in  which  all  of  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture  m.ust  be  interested.     A  number  have  developed  excellent 
programs  in  their  States;  others  have  been  less  a.ctive.     The  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  sta.ndards  for  use  in  inters+-ate  transactions 
is  not  primarily  a  State  problem,  howevc?-.     The  history  of  marketing 
farm  products  in  this  country  shows  the  confusion  that  existed  when 
the  only  grades  available  were  th-'se  prescribed  by  States  and  trade 
bodies . 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  being  in  position  to 
study  standardization  probilems  in  all  pa.rts  of  the  ccur-try,  serves 
the  Sta.tcs  in  the  capacity  of  a  national  research  laboratory.  In 
the  interest  of  uniformity,  Vvc  must  take  the  initiative,  in  standard" 
izaticn  research,  but  v;o  can  a.nd  do  cooperate  w-itli  St^-te  departments 
of  agriculture  a.nct  with  agricultural  colleges.     There  remains  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  further  perfection  of  sta.nda.rdJr'-f or  farm 
products,   tliSt  this  field  presents  an  excellent  orr-; jrtunity  for 
further  cooperation  and  the  cOinbined  use  of  all  the  fu-ids  all  of  us 
aTTB  likely  to  have  for  this  im.aediate  activity. 

The  standards  developed  by  the  Agricultura.l  Marketing  Service 
are  of  tv;o  general  classes  —  mandatory  and  permissive.  Outstanding 
illustrations  '~}f  t^-^e  first  group  are  the  standards  for  cotton  and 
grain.    Under  the  United  States  Cotton  Standard's  Act  and  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  only  the  official  standards  promulgaged 
by  the  Secretary  of  -griculture  may  lawfully  b(^  \ised  in  int'erstate 
.commerco  when  cotton  a.nd  grain  are  sold  by  grade.    Under  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act  all  tobacco  sold  at  auction  on  markets  designatel  "by 
tne  Secr'^tary  of  Agriculture  (after  a  referendum  of  tobacco  growers) 
must  first  be  inspected  according  to  the  official  standards  by 
representatives  of  the  Dejjartment  of  A- ;;riculture .     T.-.e  Agricultural 
Market in.j;  Service  does  this  work. 
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The  pernissive  standards  are  f orr.ralated  by  the  A  ricult\irnl 
Marlcetin^;  Service  a.'id  recommended  for  \i.so.    Thoir  use  is-  not  cor;pulsory. 
So  far  as  Federal  Inv/  is  concernod,  tne're  is  no  'FcouirGn'^nt  tiv^t  such 
products  as  fruits  and  ver^etables  (fresh,  canned,  frozen,  or  dried) 
or  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  nany  others,  "be  sold  by  r'rnde, 

\  except  when  dealing;;  in  futures  under  the  Go-.ir.iodity  Exehanpie  Act.  We 

hnve,  however,  developed  standards  for  ujst  of  these  products.  Some 
of  the  Sfites  have  by  State  stat^i.tcs  adopted  these  stanc-nrds  and 

1  require  inspection  according  to  the::.. 

The  development  of  standards  for  describing  quality  and  conc'l-- 
tion  of  farm  products  is  far  more  complicated  t  .an  dcvelopinr  stanc'- 
ards  for  lcnr~th  or  wei^^ht.     Dovolopinc  a  standard  for  doscri>in.:  the 
iaportnnt  fr-ctors  of  quality  for  cDtton  is  quite  a  different  probleiTv 
than  prescribin.;:^  the  standrrd  foot  rule  or  pound.     In  the  ap-"ilication 
of  standards  for  quality,  we  must  y-:.  t  rely  to  a  lar.;::e  extent  upon 
human  skill  and  jud.jient, 

Protjress  is  b.eing  made,  hov;ever,  in  develcoin.^  imr)roved  inspec- 
tion technique  and  more  precise  methods  of  mea.surin.:;  the  ;-;ravde  specif i- 
,  cations.     In  the  case  of  cotton,  for  exa-.rple,  hi.-;hly  technical  research 
work  is  under  way  to  det'^rninc  the  composition  of  the  fi'''^er  and  vdr'  it 
behaves  as  it  does  under  varyin.^  conditions.     Spinnin.;  tests  arr  con- 
ducted to  test  the  accuracy  of  present  stan'ards  and  to  find  ways  of 
.improvinf;  them.     Instruments  for  the  more  precise  mr  asurer.ie  it  of  color 
(an  important  standardization  factor)  have  been  developed.     iKirin:;  the 
past  year  we  have  equio'oed  n^st  .'^f  our  cotton  cla^spin^;  offices  with 
artificial  .daylir'jht  to  effect  rrreator  unifor.iity  in  cotton  classinfr. 

An  important  contribution  has  be'- n  made  to  the- inspection  ■  of 
grain,  by  developinfs  the  electric  uoisture  testers  and  adapting  then  to 
grain  inspection.     Only  recently  our  .a-'ain  standftrdization  research 
^  -laboratory  developed  a  method  of  mea.surin, •  the  rjrotein  content  of.  ■ 

flour  by  the  use  of  the  photo-electric  cell.     This  method  has  not  yet 
been  p<^rfccted  for  the  insioection  of  grains,  but'  it  holds  promising 
possi"Hilities  in  that  direction.     Proicrcss  is  ''^ain;^  made-  in  develop- 
ing a  relia,ble  method  for  det'-'rmininF^;  the  shrinkage  of  v/ool  which,- 
when  fully  developed,  should  -orove  hi^^hly  advanta^^eous  to  wool  r)TO- 
.ducers.    The  developi.icnt  of  more  precise  methods  of  inspection  for 
all  products  is  a  problem  in  which  we  must  all  be  int:-^r •  sted.     It  is 
fundamental  to  the  further  improvement  of  inspection  v/ork. 

Inspection.   I  shall  comment  -  only  bri.^fly  on  the  ius-'V-^ction 
work  Which  is  the  activity  in  which  cooperation  With  Stote  departments 
of  ar^riculture  ha^s  been  most  extensively  developed.    Ycu  are  all 
familiar 'with  it.    As  of  December  1  we  had  in  effect  I63  coo;oerative 
afcreements.    Most  of  these  are  v/ith  State  depja.rt;.-i?nt  s  of  acrricultnre , 
althour^h  sor.ie  are  with  extension  servi-es  and  with  commercial  or;,"~ni2a- 
tions.    The  outstandinr;  development  of  cooperative  v;ork  in  this  field 
has  been  with  fresh  fruits  and  ve^;etables.     Last  year  more  than  500,000 
'  ca.rlots  were  inspected  under  coo';).' rative  af-Tecments.  'Pro;;ress  also 
is  being  made  in  the  grading  of  dairy  and  poultry  -nroducts,  and  several 
other  commodities. 


I  "i^ielieve  the  efficiency  with  v;hich  insor'ction  v-.'ork  is  carried 
on  under  these  cooperative  s,r~rperiont s  is  ctepdily  increasing.     To  a 
lesser  extent  we  engountcr  evideixces  of  wliat  9.-r>-->eriTS  to  us  to  "be. 
undiie  politicaliinf luence.     The  ins-pection  oi  -.VDst  products  requires 
experience  and  skill  on  the  psrt.  of  the  inspector.     If  the  ins-oector 
employed  by  the  State  suspects  that  his  jo'^  is  affected  hi-  political 
preference,  his  efficiency  and  the  stability  of  the  inspection  •'';ro,'^Tan 
are  likely  to  he  adversely  affected,     I  h'-li.^ve  this  ^Drinci"olc  is 
being  increasingly  reco^;;nized.     It  does  not  uean,  however,  that  a 
high  standard  of  skill  and  performance  should  not  be  req\iired  at  all 
times. 

Another  point  v/hich  I  should  like  to  ncntion  is  the  fret  that 
the  number  of  nen  who  must  be  ei.rployed  to  handle  the  work  at  shi-ooing 
points  during  the  rush  season  for  fruits  and  v ':'r'et.':'bles  frequently 
presents  a  special  pro-^lem.     Most  of  the  licensed  inspectors  are 
conscienti JUS  and  capable  workers  althouoh 'many  of  then  hrve  employ- 
ment as  ins-oectors  for  only  a  fev;  months  each  .year.     It  should  be 
2:)0ssible'  for  thp  inspectors  at  ship-ing  points  to  be  a  mobile  orgr^ni- 
zation  Aioving  ■  from  section  to  section  as  their  services  are  needed. 
To  a  considern'-le  extent,  this  is  now  possible,     a  few  of  the  Statr^s, 
however,   still  insist  upon  the  policy  of  e.iploying  only  resic'cnts  of 
the  State;.  .  _ 

About  10  years  afro  we  begt'^n  cannery  insp-^ction  of  vegetables. 
For  many  years  tomato  c.'mners  had  been  contracting  v/ith  growers  on 
the  TT'Psis  'f  a  flat  price.     Such  a  practice  placed  no  -•r'.reniuri  on 
Batisfaetory  quality.    Maay  argui'iente  resulted  betv/een  grower  and 
canner  as  to  what  should  be  accepted  when  inevitable  weather  conditions 
affected  the  quality  or  adverse  market  conditions  lov/pre^'',  the  -C'rice  of 
the  ca.nned  product.     We  developed  grades  for  cannery  -oroducts,  and  now 
producers  enter  into  contracts  providin^^  for  --rice  differentials  on 
the  basis  of  gTades.     Arrangements  then  were  made  to  have  an  ins^^ector 
at  the  plant  to  inspect  the  products  as  they  v/ere  brought  in  the 
growers.     The  inspector  takes  3        ^  hampers  from  each  lot,  pours 
the  contents  out  on  a  grading  ta'^^le,  and  rapidly  determines  the 
percentage  of  No.  1  or  No,  2.     The  operation  is  done  in  tlic  presence 
of  the  grower.    This  work  has  now  grown  to  include  I3  products,  a-nd 
during  'lie  last  fiscal  year  more  than  9^^0,000  tons  .mostly  tomatoes, 
wore  inspected. 

We  are  nov;  experimenting  with  a  new  kind  of  inspection  in 
the  field  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.    ';a  call  it  "continuous 
inspection"  and  it  v/orks  titis  way:  '   In  five  canning  plants  —  one  in 
New  York,  one  in  Michigan,  one  in  Florida,  and  two  in  California  — 
our  insoectors  obscrv--^  the  "■■jreparr tion  and  packing  of  certain  food 
products  at  each  step  in  the  canning  process.     Such  lot.s  as  are  sold 
by  the  cannor  for  labeling  in  terms  of  the  U.  S.  grades  bear  the 
grade  statement  incorporated  in  the  shield  insignia  authorized  for 
this  purpose.    The  program,  developed  at  the  recuest  of  certain 
members  of  the  canning  industry,  is  being  carried  on  at  the  pr-'sent 
time  as  an  experiment. 
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We' insist  that  the  coopercting  plants  "be  spick  c^.nr\  span  anc! 
our  inspectors  seo  to  it  that  they  are  kept  that  way.    All  cnployocs 
who  handle  food  nust  have  passed  a  physical  exninination  and  products 
are  carefully  inspected  for  wholesoncness  and  quality  as  they  are 
packed  into  the  cans. 

Only  products  packed  under  the  continuous  inspection  s'ervicc=' 
can  carry  the  prefix  "U,  S, "  in  connection  with  the  ^^radc  designa- 
tion.     Vhon  the  grade  is  indicated  on  the  la.'bol  such  as  "U.  S, 
Grade  A  (Fancy)"  it-  is  accompanied  "by  the  stateiacnt  "this  :iroduct 
was  packed  under  the  continuous  inspection  of  the  Agricultura.l  Karket- 
in^:  Service,  United  States  Departucnt  of.  Ai,Ticulturo  and  the  a'bovo 
^rade  officially  certif-i-ed. " 

Durinr;  the  next,  few  nonths.  we  ho-oe  to  .^ot      direct'  line  on 
consumers'  opinions  of  trrade-lavelod  canned  foods.    We  hope'  to  do 
this  throu.^h  a  special  survey  in  a  mii.it^er  of  lar.v^  cities  throu^^hout 
the  country  in  cooperation  with  several  universiti  "^s.    At  s^^lected 
retail  food  stores  cooporatini;  in  the  study,  consuMers  who  p\irchase 
Government  .grade-laheled  canned,  foods  will  bo  handed  a  questiOnna.ire. 
Through  infor:.iation  obtained  fron  those  questionnair-s,  as  well  as 
fron  other  sources,  the  Service  hopes  to  , dptrr..iine  the  kind  of  can.vied 
food  products  consuners  buy,  and  whether  the  honeriaker  was  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  Govcrn-uent  ^radeii  foods  and  would  purchase  them 
ac^-ain. 

The  standardisation  and  inspection  prOi^.Tan  is  closely  cottoIo- 
i'.ientcd  by  our  activities  in  education  and  der.ionstration.  Briefly 
stated,  this  phase  of  our  work  is  airbed  at  bringing  acout  a  better 
understanding  of  standardization  and  inspection  .--ind  the  \enefits 
that  accrue  from  an  extension  of  those  services.     The  work  has  been 
v-ry  successful  as  it  concerns  livestock  and  t-,rfiin,  anr''  it  has  been 
a  real  education  tc  tobacco  j^TOv/ers. 

Let  ^e  ivive  you  one  exanple,     a  p:rower  offered  at  auction  a 
lot  of  tobabco  wei^'hin^-r  620  "oounds.     This  was  g;raded  33G  by  the 
inspector  and  a  bid  made  for  it  at  SI8.25  per  100  pounds  amounted 
to  $113.15  for         lot.    The  farnor  was,  dissatisfied  with  both  the 
fTrade  and  price.-    The  inspector  pointed  out  that  the  lot  contained 
brown  and  dark  wrapr^ers  as  well  as  .green  lea:f,  but  as  the  /To-^n  leaf 
represented  nore  than  20  percrnt  of  the  lot,  all'  of  it  had  to  be 
graded  as  B3G.    The  faraer  then  re-sorted  this  tobacco  into  three 
lots  which  when  dffered  ai^ain  for  sale,  brouj^ht.a  bid  a>Ul,.U7  nore  than 
the  original  bid.  .     .      .      .  ' 

Careful  sorting-;  of  this  kind  by  throwers,  of  course,  r.ia.kes  the 
operations  of  the  "pinhookor"  less  profitable..    Speculators  have 
found  it  increasine;ly  difficult  to  pick  up  bare:ains  on  the 
auction  floors  and.-i^iore  .grower s  as  a  result  are  receiving;  the  returns 
to  v/hich  they  are  entitled. 
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The  success  with  which  we  iiavo  aat  in  the  lin.rtcr'.  denonstrr-ition 
work  we  have  "been  a^^le  to  do  leads  ns  to  think  that  a  uarkG-fr  expansion 
of  this  ty^pe  of  activity  is  hit^hly  desirahlc.    Too  many  pnaucers, 
after  a  hard  season's  work,  are  hoin/j  penalized  "by  ':',oor  T)reparPtion 
of  their  products  for  market.     In  most  cases,  the  producers  are  not 
at  fault;  they  siraply  do  not  understand  the  requiro.uents  of  the 
market s» 

D.-^nionstrations  of  tohrcco  sorting;  were  conducted  in  the  "presence 
of  hetween  55.>000  r>nd  60,000  farmers  during  the  past  year.     Last  year 
more  than  37»000,000  pounds  of  turlceys  were^-rad.ed,   and  dei.ionstrati'ns 
conducted  to  show  far;aers  the    ;ro  )er  method  of  ^vreparinf;  turkeys  for 
market.     More  work  of  this  kind  is  needed,  on  op.-s,  poultry,  ";:utter, 
and  fruits  and  ve.petahles.     Shifts  in  -^'reduction  a,re  continually 
taking  place.     New  areas  and  nov  "oroducers  r'i.re  coninf.;  into  the  picture 
each  yenr.     This  situation  presents  an  o->piortunity  for  Federal  and 
State  ardencies  to  render  apsifetance  v/hich  means  dollars  end  cents  to 
farmers. 

RofOilatory  Work.  There  is  not  tirae  to  discuss  in  any  d'^tail 
the  re^--ulatory  work  of  the  Ari;riculturol  Karketin,-:  Service,     Thp  Service 
is  administerinf'"  20  separate  Fedpr-l  statutes.     Most  "'f  these  statutes 
deal  with  standardization  althou{rh  several  are  concerned  with  trade 
practices.     One  of  the  most  prominent  in  tlie  latter  .^;roup  is  the 
Perishahle  -^-gri cultural  Ccmni'^dities  Act  under  vrhich  conmisoion  merch-'^nts, 
dealers,  and  hrokers  handlin:::  fri^sli  fi'uits  and  vefjeta"bles  in  -interstate 
commerce  arn  reauired  to  be  licensed  ::y  the  Socrotary  of  A:,Ti culture. 
Nearly  21,000  of  such  de^^'lers  now  operate  ^inder  For'errl  licenses,  and 
ahout  2,000  corolaint s  are  han^iled  each  year.     Another  is  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  which  fives  the  Secretary  of .  Ac^ri  culture  authority 
to  regulate  stockyard  rates  and  conmissi'n  char  es  for  livestock  and 
live  poultry. 

One  of  the  most  recent  re^pilatory  >octs  administered  "by  the 
Agricultural  Market  in.;  Service  .is  the  new  Federal  Seed  Act..  This 
Associ^'-tion,  -'^t  its  annual  meeting  iu  Chica-po  last  year,  requested 
the  A^--ri cultural  Karketin^  Service  to  prepare  a  suggested  uniform 
State  seed  law.     It  further  requested  and  ur.^ec  the  States  to  enact 
viniform  sred  lefuslation.     In  com-^lyinj?:  with  the  request,  we  enlisted 
the  coopciation  and  assistance  of  all  no.ti^nal  associations  interested 
in  seed  legislation.     Growing:  out  of  that  request  we  have  prepared  a 
proposed  uniform  State  seed  lo.w  and  copies  havp  '^een  sent  to  all  State 
seed  la.w  enforcement  officials  and  other;-  interested  in  such  l.-^gislation. 
In  preparing  that  proposal ,  the  Agricultural  M,->.rketineT  Service  in  reality 
has  served  as  the  medium  thrcugli  which  the  hest  thoue^ht  and  ideas  relat- 
ing to  seed  legisl:ition  have  hoi^n  "brought  together.     Drafting  the  sug- 
gested law  has  "l^een  something  in  the  nature  of  a  sifting  process  — 
the  selection  of  worka"ble  iiroce'ures;   the  elimination  of  others.  In 
such  a  -procedure  all  persons  could  not  he  pleased  or  entirely  satisfied 
end  all  differences  of  vievnoint  could  not  \''e  settled.    As  the  proposal 
now  stands,  it  does  not  reuresent  the  work  of  the  A<':ri cultural  Marketing 
Service  or  of  any  one  group.     It  is  the  -oroduct  of  the  ,icint  efforts 
of  all  concerned  with  or  intereE:ted  in  uniform  Stete  seed  legislation 
in  the  country  todaj'-. 


In  the  interests  of  unifcrraity  anr:  with  full  roc'.-^nit icn 
of  the  differences  thfit  must  o>^tain  in  Ff;-Vral  and  State  seed  le.vislf- 
tion,  a  sug;.cstcd  law  has  heen  drr^ftod  as  nearly  as  pr^Oibicn^le  to 
oor.foria  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act,     In  doin^  this,  the  sM/:;<"cstod  law 
has  ^een  made  to  en"brace  the  "best  feotures  of  the  uniforr.-i  State 
seed  law  of  1917 1  and  accordingly  those  features  of  present  Stot^' 
seed  laws  which,  after  years  of  experience,  have  demonBtrated  their 
practical;ility .     I  hope  that  each  Connussioner  of  A- -riculture  having 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  State  seel  l.-iw  will  >-:'ive 
this  proposal  serious  consideration  as  a  .-^rpater  uniformity ,  in  seed 
le^-islation  is  hi.;hly  desirable  and  in  the  inter.-'sts  of  all  concerned. 
Meuorandums  of  understa.ndinf^A  designed  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
the  nev;  Federal  Seed  Act  have  b  =>-=n  sifned  by  "^6  States,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  States  eventually  will  cooperate  in  this  wny.     To  a 
larr",e  extent  the  success  of  the  onforceiioit  of  thn  new  Federal  Seed  Act 
will  depend  upon  the  combined  use  of  St.'Ue  and  F.-dpral  administretive 
facilities. 

The  field  of  .''narketing  services"  and  the  r.osKibilitieij  for 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  a,?rencies  Ig  too  broad  to  do 
nore  than  give  a  few  ill^^strations  within  the  tine  oviilable.  It 
includes  not  only  the  assistfince  which  can  be  f.lvon  to  producers, 
distributors,  and  consigners  by  the  developramt  of  "ro.'rans  for 
inf or.Mation,  standardization,  inspection,  and  renilation,  but  efforts 
to  ii.irr  ove  methods  of  marketin-;  and  the  facilities  u£.ed  throUjf,!;hout 
the  whole  chain  of  distribution  from  the  tir:ie  the  product  leaves  the 
farm  iintil  it  reaches  the  consumer , 

One  :.f  the  iniportsnt  needs  is  the  raodernization  of  facilities 
for  handling  faru  products,  particularly  the  nom  perishable  ones, 
in  the  large  consuninf;  and  distributinc?  centers.     Many  of  these 
facilities  are  antiqunted,  inefficient,  and  add  unnecessary  costs 
to  distributinc •  farm  products.     This  is  exemplified  by  a  report 
issued  durinf-^  the  past  year  by  the  Bureau  of  A,-,ri cultural.  Economics 
and  the  A^i-ri cultural  Marketing:  Sorvice  of  a  study  of  thr-  fruit  nnd 
vegetable  market  facilities  in  New  York  City.     Tliis  re-oort  showed 
that  a  relocation  of  the  market  with  modern  facilities  in  that  city 
should  result  in  an  annual  savinr?;  of  a-yjroximately  $8,000,000, 

Such  problems  must  be  of  int'^rrst  to  producers  and  country 
shippers  as  well  as  distributors  operating  in  the  t.-^rminal  markets. 
Most  of  these  costs  eventually  find  their  v/ay  back  to  -oroducers  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  "oart  of  the  national  rirogran  of 
coordinating  and  improving  the  marketing  process         the  v/a.y  from 
producer  to  consumer.     It  prompts  the  question  as  to  whether  we  have 
yet  developed  a  national  point  of  view  on  the  marketing  of  farm 
products.     It  challenges  the  best  effort  possible  on  the  part  both 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerndid  with  "marketin.?:  services" 
particularly  in  this  time  of  rapidly  changing  conditions. 
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